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territory. If, then, Europe quarrelled over the
neutrality of the Canal, the parties affected might
fight out the dispute among themselves. Egypt would
refuse to be entangled in the quarrel. But no Egyptian
recognized more clearly than Rushdi Pasha, that
however much such arguments might appeal to his
fellow countrymen, they would command no attention
from Great Britain, and no Egyptian appreciated
more clearly that the fate of Egypt was bound up
with that of England. If the latter held aloof from
the struggle, Egypt also would remain outside. In the
converse, she would be driven by circumstances
beyond her control to follow in the train of Great
Britain, or, declining to do so, must defend her action
by recourse to arms. Hateful as the British Occupa-
tion was to his fellow countrymen, Rushdi could not
believe that they would contemplate such an alterna-
tive. He was well aware, on the contrary, that the
universal sentiment of hostility arose from negative
causes, in themselves insufficient to cause a peace-
loving people to fight; or, if he were wrong in that
view, that no action or protest of Egyptians would
influence or alter the plans of the Occupying Power.
Of no avail, in his opinion, was it for his nation to ask
forbearance from Great Britain at this moment;
much less to complain that the situation was un-
changed for Egyptians, who had no quarrel with
Germany and Austria. Such appeals and protests,
he knew, would fall upon deaf ears, and the Prime
Minister himself made no public use of them. In his
judgement, open defiance of Great Britain could only
cause grave suffering to Egypt; and, having convinced
himself upon this point, the Prime Minister on the
morning of the 5th August 1914 yielded to British
pressure, and signed a document which committed
Egypt virtually to a declaration of war against the
King's enemies.